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THE EDITOR 

We publish in another part of Brush and Pencil an account of 
the passage of, and the bill itself, for the creation of a State Institute 
of Art for Utah. So far as we know, this is the first art institute 
created and in any measure supported by funds to be taken from the 
public treasury of the State. Some of the particulars of the bill are 
very interesting and progressive. There is a lecture course to be 
arranged by the art lectureship committee, which will be delivered 
before the students of the Agricultural College and branch colleges, 
the University of Utah, certain normal and industrial schools and 
county teachers' institutes, thus reaching the active, enlightened, and 
important educational elements in the State. Section i6 provides for 
an annual art exhibit which shall not be held consecutive years in the 
same city. Thus, large cities in turn will have the advantages of cur- 
rent exhibitions. It might be possible to have these exhibitions 
circulating ones, so that a number of cities might be favored each 
year. The last section, not printed, deals with municipal art ideas, 
and will be developed into clearer form to be passed on at the next 
Legislature. Utah is to be heartily congratulated on its good sense 
and liberality, and has initiated a movement in art that other States 
will surely take advantage of and imitate. 

We are pleased to note the movement which is becoming more 
and more general of including good American pictures in our large per- 
manent galleries. The Corcoran Gallery of Art has recently acquired • 
about twenty canvases by such well-known painters as Tryon, Davis, 
Picknell, Dewey, Bolton, Jones, and others. We must not forget that 
some of the painters of to- day will be the masters of to-morrow, and 
a judicious choice now is in line with economy to the purchaser, and 
is helpful and encouraging to the painter. 

Chicago is in love with art, it seems, and the most expensive pic- 
tures only are desired. Ten local painters had an auction sale in 
May, of some one hundred and twenty-five things that averaged less 
than twenty dollars each. A dealer in town, since December ist, has 
sold hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of paintings, by the 
well, or fashionably known, artist of Europe. The societies will work, 
the women's clubs will continue their exhaustive (if not exhausting) 
study of Art, the artists will keep on in their happy although discour- 
aging career, while Chicago's two million people will go on paying 
triple prices for things they knew little about. We believe in expatuion 
in the West! There is no hope for .American art, unless Americans 
buy what they like, and not follow conventional lines. 
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